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THE  EXHIBITION  OF  1861. 


No.  1.— WHY  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

The  Society  of  Arts  lias  issued  tlie  following  resolutions  in 
reference  to  the  establishment  of  Decennial  Exhibitions  in  this 
country,  the  first  of  which  it  proposes  to  hold  in  London  in  1861 : 

EXHIBITION  IN  1861. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  : — 

The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  bearing  in  mind  the  part  which  the 
Society  took  in  originating  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  have  considered  it 
to  be  their  duty  carefully  to  examine  various  suggestions  for  holding  an 
Exhibition  in  1861,  which  have  been  submitted  to  them,  and  have  resolved:— 

1.  That  the  institution  of  Decennial  Exhibitions  ju  London  for  the  purpose 
of  showing  the  progress  made  in  industry  and  art  during  each  period  of  ten 
years,  would  tend  greatly  to  the  “ Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce.” 

2.  That  the  first  of  these  Exhibitions  ought  not  to  be  a repetition  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  which  must  be  considered  an  exceptional  event,  but  should 
be  an  Exhibition  of  works  selected  for  excellence,  illustrating  especially  the 
progress  of  industry  and  art,  and  arranged  according  to  classes,  and  not 
countries,  and  that  it  should  comprehend  music  and  also  painting,  which  was 
excluded  in  1851. 

3.  That  foreigners  should  be  invited  to  exhibit  on  the  same  conditions  as 
British  exhibitors. 

4.  That  the  Council  will  proceed  to  consider  how  the  foregoing  resolutions 
can  be  best  carried  into  effect. 

P.  LE  NEYE  POSTER. 

Secretary. 

Society’s  House,  Adelphi,  London. 

We  will  proceed  to  consider  the  proposition  put  forward  by 
the  Society  of  Arts  to  hold  an  Exhibition  in  1861,  setting  forth, 
in  the  first  place,  some  of  the  reasons  for  holding  such  an 
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Exhibition ; secondly,  what  should  be  its  nature ; and  thirdly, 
the  most  suitable  site  for  holding  it. 

H ow  far  then  is  the  decennial  period  likely  to  afford  an 
opportunity  for  bringing  together  such  a collection  of  articles 
and  products  as  will  justify  the  Society  of  Arts  in  entering  upon 
so  large  and  responsible  an  undertaking  ? What,  we  may  ask, 
is  ten  years  capable  of,  and  what  are  its  results  in  a commercial 
point  of  view  ? 

Looking  back  for  that  period  in  England,  we  find  that  several 
new  arts  and  industries  have  arisen,  and  old  ones  have  been 
extended.  Scarcely  more  than  ten  years  have  passed  since  the 
submarine  telegraphs  were  unknown  ; the  screw  propeller  applied 
to  our  steam -vessels  ; the  glass-duty  removed  ; the  great  improve- 
ments and  advancement  in  the  trade  and  products  of  the  Stafford- 
shire potteries  effected ; the  manufacture  of  bricks  left  free  to 
take  such  form  as  may  be  required ; the  excise  duty  on  soap  got 
rid  of ; photography  and  chromatic  printing  introduced  and 
perfected  as  arts ; gutta  percha  and  many  vegetable  oils  from 
our  Colonies,  such  as  the  Bassia  Latifolia  and  the  Cahoun  Palm, 
introduced  as  new  raw  materials  in  commerce ; whilst  the 
declared  value  of  our  exported  manufactures  has  risen  from 
65,750,000/.  in  1851,  to  122,155,000/.  in  1857.  Add  to  the  above 
the  fact,  that  within  ten  years  the  resources  of  our  Colonies  have 
been  largely  developed,  and  the  commercial  world  has  acquired 
three  additional  emporia : two  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  and 
one  on  the  great  American  Lakes,  viz.,  San  Francisco,  Melbourne, 
and  Chicago,  none  of  which  are  even  named  in  the  edition  of 
Mr.  M‘Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Geography,  published  in  1849 ; 
also  that  China  and  Japan  have  now  been  opened  to  trade  with 
England ; and  we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that  ten 
years  is  a period  fully  sufficient  to  justify  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
proposing  to  hold  an  Exhibition  in  1861. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  in  the  present  age,  that  the  great 
secret  of  success  in  commerce  is  rapidity  of  action  and  corre- 
spondence. This  is  greatly  aided  by  a penny  post  and  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  who  fails 
to  make  free  use  of  either  or  both  of  these  means,  inevitably 
falls  into  the  rear  of  his  competitors.  What  the  telegraph  and 
post  are  to  the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  Exhibitions  must  be 
to  the  general  public— they  are  the  telegraphs  by  which  the 


public  may  be  made  rapidly  acquainted  with  the  new  products 
of  our  Colonies,  and  the  application  of  those  products  to  our 
wants. 

In  1624  the  celebrated  Act  for  the  abolition  of  monopolies 
was  passed,  and  England’s  trade  has  been  left  free  to  deve- 
lop itself  in  the  majority  of  cases  ever  since.  The  extended 
publication  to  the  world  of  our  capability  and  power  as  pro- 
ducers must  ever  tend  to  the  increase  of  trade.  It  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce,  or  possess  the  power  of  producing, 
we  must  make  our  products  known  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent.  The  recognition  of  this  principle  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Exhibitions  in  France  at  a time  when  its  factories 
were  full  of  their  finest  productions,  but  no  demand  existed 
for  them ; the  demand  was  created  by  means  of  Exhibitions. 
England  did  not  put  forth  its  full  power  in  1851 ; Exhibitions 
were  then  a new  and  unexplored  field  to  our  manufacturers. 
Many  were  in  ignorance  of  their  nature,  or  prejudiced  against 
them,  and  therefore  withheld  their  contributions;  where  pre- 
judice then  existed  it  has  since  been  removed.  New  firms,  and 
those  manufacturers  who  had  scarcely  begun  life  ten  years  ago, 
will,  by  means  of  an  Exhibition  in  1861,  be  enabled  to  put 
forth  their  energy  and  display  their  skill  as  manufacturers,  and 
thus  attain  to  that  position  which  competition  in  private  tends 
much  to  retard.  The  eleven  Exhibitions  of  France  prove  that, 
however  adverse  the  times,  or  unsettled  commerce  may  be,  the 
number  of  producers  has  ever  been  on  the  increase,  and  they 
are  ever  ready  to  contribute  their  productions  at  such  displays. 
The  seaboard  of  England  and  its  insular  position  do  not  afford 
our  merchants  and  manufacturers  the  same  advantages  over  the 
other  producing  countries  of  Europe  which  England  had 
previous  to  the  construction  of  railways  and  telegraphs ; the 
latter  enabling  prices  to  be  learned  and  purchases  effected  at 
great  distances,  whilst  by  the  former  the  goods  are  conveyed 
from  the  seat  of  production  in  the  interior  of  a country  to 
the  coast  without  delay,  and  at  a little  cost.  England  having 
attained  to  pre-eminence  as  a manufacturing  country,  such 
pre-eminence  can  only  be  maintained  by  a full  and  constant 
development,  and  such  development  will  take  place  only  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  for  improved  machinery  or  maimfactures.  It 
is  a fallacy  to  suppose  that  Exhibitions  will  deprive  our  manu- 
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facturers  of  the  advantages  they  possess,  by  laying  open  their 
improved  means  of  production  to  others.  Since  1851  almost 
every  producing  country  in  Europe,  many  of  our  colonies,  and 
America,  have  recognised  the  importance  and  necessity  for 
holding  such  industrial  gatherings.  The  nature  of  the  articles 
produced  for  home  consumption  and  foreign  markets  can  best 
be  made  known  by  such  Exhibitions,  and  they  serve  as  finger- 
posts in  the  history  of  industrial  progress.  The  producing 
powers  of  our  colonies  demand  of  England  that  their  capabilities 
to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world  with  every  description  of 
produce  should  be  made  known  periodically  in  the  metropolis 
of  the  empire.  The  products  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms  are  better  understood  and  more  closely  studied 
now  than  formerly,  and  are  daily  adding  new  substances  and 
increased  comforts  for  our  use,  and  such  Exhibitions  tend  to 
direct  the  mind  of  working  communities  to  peaceable  occupations 
and  competitions,  and  thereby  induce  more  friendly  interchanges 
with  foreign  nations. 


No.  2. — WHAT  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

The  Exhibition  of  1851  has  been  described  as  a piece  of 
barbaric  pomp — of  gorgeous  colours  and  heaped-up  wealth,  and 
not  a museum  of  Western  progress.  How  far  such  a description 
is  correct  the  public  can  judge  ; it  must,  however,  be  the  object 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  carrying  out  the  Exhibition  of  1861, 
to  place  it  before  the  world  in  such  a form  as  shall  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  being  an  Exhibition  illustrative  of  progress.  In 
order  to  the  attainment  of  that  end,  it  must  in  every  respect  be 
a People’s  Exhibition,  paid  for  by  the  people’s  shillings.  The 
results  of  the  Exhibition  of  1851  are  conclusive  evidence  that 
no  necessity  exists  for  special  subscriptions  or  government 
subsidy.  It  should  be  an  educational  exhibition,  enabling  us  by 
comparison,  in  classes,  to  see  wherein  we  are  deficient  as  a 
manufacturing  nation,  and  in  what  direction  to  look  for  improved 
appliances  or  raw  materials,  thereby  enabling  us  the  better  to 
compete  with  foreign  producers.  It  must  teach  us  what  the 
people  of  other  lands  appreciate,  and  would  purchase  from  us, 
if  produced  by  our  manufacturers,  thereby  extending  tire  trade 
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of  the  country  and  opening  up  commerce  in  directions  at  present 
little  supplied ; as  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  market,  where,  to 
quote  the  words  of  Colonel  Sykes,  Chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company,  “Very  little  of  the  personal  clothing  of  150,000,000  of 
people  in  India  is  exported  to  India,  and  none  of  it  in  the  form 
of  fabrics  in  which  the  articles  of  clothing  are  worn,  an  omission 
which  the  manufacturers  of  England  might  surely  supply.”  It 
should  be  a Universal  or  Free  Trade  Exhibition,  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  laws  of  the  country.  It  should  be  a Com- 
parative Exhibition — the  cottons  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
side  by  side  with  those  of  France  and  America — the  linens  of 
Ireland  by  those  of  Belgium — the  wools  of  England,  Australia, 
and  Thibet  in  close  proximity. 

It  should  be  a Classified  Exhibition  : how  entirely  distinct  must 
it  be  then  from  the  Exhibition  of  1851.  Who  that  had  occasion 
to  collect  the  information  contained  in  that  Exhibition,  as  every 
member  of  the  press  who  wrote  for  the  guidance  and  instruction 
of  the  public  had,  but  felt  the  want  of  classification  ? To  have 
been  able  to  have  compared  the  porcelain  of  Sevres,  Belgium, 
Austria,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Prussia,  with  that  of  Stafford- 
shire, Worcestershire,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
what  an  incomparable  advantage  would  it  have  been ! How 
important  to  our  Yorkshire  woollen  trade,  had  our  manufac- 
turers been  able,  side  by  side,  to  have  contrasted  the  pro- 
ductions of  France,  Belgium,  Vienna,  Saxony,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and  Prussia,  with  the  cloth  and  mixed  goods  produced  at 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Stroud,  and  Dublin.  What  labour  and 
fatigue  would  have  been  saved,  had  we  been  able  to  view  the 
metal-work  and  jewellery  of  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  with  that  of  England  in  a court  by  itself.  How  will 
those  attending  the  next  Exhibition  divide  themselves  into 
groups  under  such  an  arrangement  ? There  will  be  the  Swiss 
side  by  side  with  the  man  of  Coventry  and  Clerkenwell,  discus- 
sing each  the  merits  of  his  competitor  for  the  trade  in  watches ; 
the  silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  Spitalfields,  and  Manchester, 
comparing  their  silks,  and  chemists  and  dyers,  the  effects  result- 
ing from  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply  of  colour,  and 
new  methods  of  applying  those  already  known.  How  interesting 
will  it  be  to  juxtapose  the  wood-carvings  of  Switzerland  and 
Italy  with  the  productions  of  Rogers  in  England,  or  the  results 
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of  the  application  of  machinery  in  that  direction ; the  inlaid 
wood  of  Austria  with  that  of  other  countries.  A court  of  the 
cabinet  marqueterie  and  buhl  work  of  the  world,  how  instructive 
may  it  he  made ; and  the  same  principle,  if  applied  to  the 
paper-hangings  of  France,  London,  and  Manchester,  the 
agricultural  machines  of  America  and  England,  the  steel  of 
Germany,  Sweden,  America,  and  Sheffield,  will  tend  to  render 
the  Exhibition  of  18G1  not  merely  a monster  bazaar,  hut  a book, 
well  digested  and  arranged  for  ready  reference,  affording  at  once 
the  information  so  frequently  sought  for,  and  ofttimes  in  vain,  in 
its  predecessor. 

The  Exhibition  of  18G1  should  also  comprise  well-arranged 
series  of  raw  products,  with  the  prices  at  which  they  can  be 
obtained  in  our  markets : the  mineral  products  of  our  colonies 
and  foreign  countries — the  cottons  of  Africa,  India,  America, 
and  Australia — the  oils  of  the  Polar  regions — the  tallow  of 
Ptussia — the  vegetable  oils  of  India,  and  of  the  forests  of  British 
Honduras,  America,  and  Australia — the  mineral  oils  of  Trinidad, 
and  those  obtained  from  the  coal  fields  of  England.  Nor 
must  our  machinery  be  excluded  from  the  great  gathering  of 
1861.  It  is  of  vast  importance  to  the  engineers  of  this  country, 
that  they  should  know  what  is  being  produced  in  the  great 
workshops  of  Belgium,  France,  and  America.  But  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  vast  blocks  of  coal  and  masses  of  stone  should 
again  be  produced  for  exhibition  as  they  were  presented  to  the 
public  in  1851  ; nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  world  should  be 
searched  to  produce  in  our  next  Exhibition  building  a com- 
petitor for  the  great  Koh-i-noor,  or  masses  of  gold  quartz  from 
California. 

It  must  be  a Progressive  Exhibition,  and  should  include 
specimens  of  articles  for  which  prizes  were  awarded  in  1851, 
in  order  that  the  improvements  effected  and  advances  made 
since  that  date  may  be  more  readily  seen.  It  must  he  an 
Industrial  and  Art-fostering  Exhibition,  because  an  increased 
knowledge  of  art  involves  an  increased  love  for  art,  and  gives 
a higher  moral  tone  to  the  community  employed  in  its  pro- 
duction, and  a higher  appreciation  of  it  by  those  who  pur- 
chase its  productions.  The  greater  extent  to  which  art  and 
skilled  labour  is  employed  in  connection  with  our  manufac- 
tures, the  larger  will  be  the  amount  of  capital  created  by 
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labour  in  the  country  for  future  use.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
value  of  the  metal  used  in  the  construction  of  the  hair-spring 
of  a watch  can  scarcely  he  estimated,  but  by  the  employment  of 
skilled  labour,  a ton  of  iron  converted  into  steel,  and  then  manu- 
factured into  watch  springs,  becomes  of  enormously  increased 
value ; so  it  will  be  wherever  art  is  introduced,  and  a greatly 
increased  value  will  be  given  to  the  material  employed.  It 
should  comprise  a selection  of  specimens  of  ancient  art,  of  all 
ages  and  from  every  country,  which  may  serve  as  types  to  be 
studied  by  our  artisans  and  workers  in  metal,  ivory,  wood,  stone, 
or  other  material.  It  must  be  a Fine-Art  Exhibition,  because  in 
England  fine  art  is  an  extensive  industry  peculiar  in  its  charac- 
teristics, and  was  excluded  from  our  former  Exhibition.  The 
Exhibition  of  Industry  and  Art  in  Paris,  and  more  recently  of 
Art  at  Manchester,  has  proved  that  the  public  of  this  country 
will  appreciate  and  support  such  collections  if  brought  together 
for  their  instruction,  and  it  is  needless  to  attempt  to  show 
that  if  a high  class  of  music  is  introduced  as  a feature,  it  will 
be  listened  to  and  sought  after  at  a time  when  it  forms,  more 
than  ever  it  did  in  this  country,  part  of  the  education  of  almost 
every  child.  The  Exhibition  throughout  must  aim  at  teaching- 
some  lesson  in  each  of  its  departments,  so  that  we  may  look 
back  upon  it  hereafter  as  the  point  and  period  in  industrial 
progress  from  which  we  may  date  the  increased  commercial 
prosperity  and  improved  social  condition  of  the  people  of 
England.  That  such  will  be  the  result  of  the  Exhibition  of  1861, 
if  carried  out  in  its  integrity,  and  upon  the  basis  put  forward 
by  the  Society  of  Arts,  we  cannot  doubt ; and  looking  forward 
to  its  realisation,  we  commend  it  to  the  hearty  support  of  our 
readers  and  the  public  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


No.  3.— WHERE  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

The  Society  of  Arts,  in  proposing  to  hold  another  Great 
Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all  Nations  in  1861,  has  not  yet 
put  forth  any  statement  in  reference  to  the  site  upon  which  it 
proposes  to  place  such  a collection.  Does  it  by  its  silence  on 
this  point  imply  that  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  the  buildings 
recently  erected  at  Brompton,  in  an  extended  form,  are  to  receive 
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the  collection  ? The  former,  we  presume,  is  not  probable,  as  it 
cannot  be  thought  that  the  Crystal  Palace  Company  would  give 
them  the  use  of  its  building,  unless  at  a heavy  rental,  to  which 
would  have  to  he  added  the  cost  of  all  but  emptying  it  of  much 
of  its  present  contents,  which  when  effected  would  not  render  it 
capable  of  affording  facilities  for  the  same  brilliant  display  and 
bold  effective  arrangement  of  goods  as  did  the  building  in  Hyde 
Park.  Neither  do  the  Crystal  Palace  and  other  Railways 
connected  with  it,  afford  the  necessary  facilities  for  conveying 
to  an  Exhibition,  held  at  Sydenham,  such  large  numbers  of 
visitors  as  frequented  the  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park  in  1851. 
Inconvenience  is  at  present  experienced,  when  not  more  than 
thirty-five  or  forty  thousand  persons  visit  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Gala  days  ; and  it  is  known  that  more  than  one  hundred  thousand 
entered  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  and  left  it  without  incon- 
venience in  a single  day;  and  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  a 
maximum  number.  With  reference  to  the  buildings  at  Brompton, 
they  are  already  filled  with  specimens  of  all  kinds,  and  are  con- 
stantly used  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Government  and  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Art,  and  cannot,  we  imagine,  be  cleared  out  for  the  purpose  of 
temporary  exhibition  ; nor  are  the  buildings  there  erected  of  suffi- 
cient extent  or  of  a character  suited  for  a great  international 
display  and  world’s  fair  of  industry,  science,  and  the  polite  arts. 
Where,  then,  is  the  Exhibition  to  be  held  ? Is  a new  building 
to  be  put  up ; and  upon  what  site  ? Much  has  already  been 
written  in  some  of  the  daily  and  weekly  press,  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  a new  building  is  to  be  erected.  If  such  is  the  fact,  the 
Society  of  Arts  would  do  well  to  take  immediate  steps  to  secure 
suitable  designs  for  the  building  they  will  require.  The  experience 
gained  by  the  Royal  Commission,  and  for  which  it  paid  so  dearly 
in  1851,  must  surely  be  remembered  by  them.  The  work  then 
done  in  haste  was  highly  creditable  to  the  skill,  ingenuity,  and 
perseverance  of  the  contractors  : but  at  what  cost  w~as  it  effected  ? 
Why,  35,000/.  above  the  contract  price  is  stated  to  have  been 
allowed  to  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.,  the  original 
contract  being  to  erect  the  building  designed  by  Mr.  Paxton 
for  79,800/.  Surely,  such  a x’esult  will  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  the  Society  of  Arts  to  at  once  set  about  obtaining 
designs  and  contracts  for  the  required  building.  Where,  then,  is 
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the  Exhibition  building  to  he  placed  ? Government  will  certainly 
not  allow  a second  Crystal  Palace  to  he  erected  in  Plyde  Park. 
Is  Battersea  Park  to  be  the  site?  We  would  hope  not;  as 
although  a fine  building  placed  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
would  form  an  interesting  object  to  those  who  pass  up  and  down 
that  river  in  the  steamboats,  we  much  doubt  if  the  land  is  suited 
to  receive  so  large  a building  as  will  necessarily  be  required. 
To  form  an  imposing  object,  it  must  be  on  the  river  bank;  if 
placed  on  the  flat  portion  of  the  park,  all  picturesque  and  archi- 
tectural effect  would  be  lost,  at  the  same  time  that  the  foundation 
would  be  unsound  and  exceedingly  wet.  Moreover,  is  Battersea 
Park  a desirable  site  for  an  Exhibition  in  point  of  accessibility  ? 
We  think  not.  The  great  majority  of  the  English  and  London 
population  reside  north  of  the  Thames,  and  our  railways  com- 
municating with  the  seats  of  industry  in  the  Midland  and 
Northern  Counties  of  England  have  no  connection  with  the 
south  side  of  that  river,  nor  are  there  many  direct  approaches 
for  the  ready  carriage  of  goods  through  the  metropolis  to  it. 
Is  the  newr  Palace  proposed  to  be  built  at  MusvTell  Hill  a specu- 
lation, in  anticipation  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  opened  in 
1SG1  as  the  successor  of  the  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park?  If  so, 
we  fear  it  also  is  far  too  inaccessible.  Are  Victoria,  or  Regent’s 
Park,  Primrose  Hill,  the  proposed  site  for  the  Finsbury  Park,  avail- 
able ? Regent’s  Park  or  Finsbury  Park  are  far  more  accessible 
than  the  others,  but  is  the  Government  to  be  called  on  to  aid 
the  Society  of  Arts  to  obtain  a site,  or  will  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Exhibition  of  1851  lend  their  land  at  Kensington  for  the  time 
being  for  such  a purpose  ? If  the  latter  can  be  obtained  we 
believe  it  possesses  many  points  in  its  favour.  There  is  an 
identity  of  locality  in  the  minds  of  foreigners  and  the  British 
public  at  once  effected  : it  is  accessible  from  many  leading 
thoroughfares — it  is  not  far  distant  from  our  railways,  and  if 
any  of  the  plans  for  uniting  the  London  and  North-Western,  the 
Great  Western,  and  North  London  Railways  with  those  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  which  are  already  deposited  and  adver- 
tised to  be  brought  before  Parliament  next  session,  can  be  carried 
out, — and  some  such  plan  must  be  carried  out, — the  goods  from  our 
great  seats  of  industry  might  then  be  delivered  at  once,  by  means 
of  a short  branch  line,  on  to  the  grounds  of  the  Exhibition  itself 
without  delay,  and  at  a diminished  cost.  We  would  urge  on  the 
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attention  of  the  Society  of  Arts  the  above  considerations.  The 
year  1861  is  not  far  distant,  and  if  time  is  lost  in  settling  the 
design  of  the  building,  or  the  site  on  which  it  is  to  be  built,  it 
can  only  be  at  a greatly  increased  cost  on  its  ultimate  com- 
pletion. 


THE  END. 


BRADBURY  AND  EVANS,  PRINTERS,  WHITEFRIARS. 


